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Sir. 


No principle is so ambiguous in its nature, no 
virtue so generally inculcated by the united admo- 
nitions of heterogeneous man, and at the same 
time viewed as a precept under such various mo- 
difications, as temperance. The religieus devotée 
or the too scrupulous moralist considers his reputa- 
tion at stake, or as irrevocably forfeited, does he 
indulge on an extraordinary occasion, in a few 
classes beyond his usual sufficrt. The too vigilant 
student of iis bodily welfare, lays a solid scheme 
of temperance in the precise sense of the word, and 
ov it builds a fancied immediate flow of health, 
and a protracted series of years undisturbed with 
mental guilt, and unafflicted with corporeal pains. 
A perso more liberal in his conception, contemns, 
and with reason, the selfish doctrines of the one, 
and the dry and peevish lectures ef the other; he 
does not mar the gaiety of his triends, to gratify 
his own meroseness, he does not refuse to partake 
their conviviality, lest one imaginary day sould 
thereby be curtailed from his existence. Uhe ge- 
nerous juice elates his spirits; and he sympathises 
in the happiness it diffuses among others: yet this 
man 1s not a debauchée; his language and lils con- 
duct, are at variance with those of the crunkard; 
and of this description Horace, notwithstanding his 
Epicurean feelings. was evidently one: 


** At, ne qius modici transiliat munera Liberi, 
Centaurea monet cum Lapithis rixa super mero 
Debeilata; monet cum Laypithis rixa super mero 
Quym fas atque nefas exiguo fine libidinum 
Discernunt avidi : 

Ode xviii, Lib. i. 





Addison was not, I believe, looked upon as an 
irregular character; yet Johnson tells us, he some- 
times had recourse to muderate potations for 
the * manumission which he thus obtained from 
the servile timidity of his sober hours.”” A fact. 
Which in company would operate influentially with 
any one whose shy and reserved disposition, is apt 
to bar the entrance of a thought, and complete- 
ly ebstruct the natural intercourse between the 
heart and tongue. Another order in society may 
be denominated mimic moralizers; they taste not 
Pleasure; for (to abuse the term) they revel in its 
excesses: they refine not their intellects with mo- 
erate exhiliration, they obscure their understand- 
Ings with a surfeit of inebriety—they regard with 
indifference human restriction, the Divine they 
treat with irreverence—they despise al] laws, save 
the long established institutes of a riocoue table, and 
yet they preach morality, nay catch in the tres | 














mulous accent of intoxication, the falling* woras of 
the more sincere and the more abstemious—yct 
they will exile from their service with unqualifica 
reprimand a domestic dependant for one foriui- 
tous mistep, the faint copy of his master’s vice; 
even though the unfortunate wretch had not com- 
mon sense to shield him fiom the contagion ol 
examples. ‘The first and last mentioned characters. 
uuhappily for themselves and their connexiois, 
border upon extremes—the advice of these we may 
pursue, but cannot tread in their footsteps witheui 
detriment of health, derangement of economy, and 
loss of fame; while the precepts and severity of 
those, few are found willing to consmend, ana very 
few to practise; nor does our own convenience, or 
do any rationai ethics, or does even religion itsest 
require that we should. Against this iast class, as 
they often enforce, or endeavour to enforce, (her 
arguments with recalling the abstinence of former 
times, | will go as far buck as biowwier, and quote a 
passage which, though I do not recommend a fui 
compliance with its tendency, will reiute at least 
a part of their evidence as to aucicnt purity and 
ancient vigour, and satisfy them wie baiance be- 
tween moderate induigelice, and superstitious tor- 
bearance, tiiat the fashien at present in vogue ot 
pledging mutual fmendship, aud unvesoning the 
soul in iree, but not overiiowing bumpers, Is of an 
earlier date than the age of thei grand-lathers: 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
(Continued. ) 
TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 
February 10, 1784. 





My Dear Friend, 

he morning is my writing time, and in the 
morning I have no spirits. So much the worse for 
my correspondents. Sleep, that refreshes my 
body, seems io cripple me in every other respec:. 
As the evening approaches, I grow more alert, and 
when I am retiring to bed, am more fit for mental 
occupation than at any othertime. Soit fares with 
us, Whom they call nervous. By a strange inver- 
sion of the animal economy, we are reacy to sleep 
when we have most need to be awake, and go to 
bed just when we might sit up te some purpose. 
The watch is irregularly wound up, it goes in the 
night when it is not wanted, and in the day stands 
still. In many respects we have the advantage of | 
our forefathers, the Picts. We sleep in a whole | 
skin, and are not obliged to submit to the painful | 
operation of punctuating ourselves from head to | 
foot, in order that we may be decently dressed and 
fit to appear abroad. But on the other hand, we 
have reason enough to envy them their tone of 
nerves, and that flow of spirits, which eifectualiy 
secured them from all uncomfortable impressions 
of a gloomy atmosphere, and from every shade of | 
melancholy from every other cause. They under- 
stood (1 suppose) the use of vulnerary herbs, hav- 
ing frequent occasion for some skill in surgery, 
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* Cadentia verba. Hor. : 








but physicians (I presume) they had none, having 
no need of any. Is it possible, that a creature like 
myself, can be descended from such progenitors. in 
whom there appears net a single trace of family 
resembiance? What an alteration have a few apes 
made! They, without clotting, wouid defy the 
severest season, and I, with all the accouimeda- 
tions that art has since invented, am hard'y secure 
even in the mildest. If the wind blows upon me 
when my pores are open, I catch cold. A cough 
is the consequence. I suppose if such a disorder 
could have seized a Pict, his friends would have 
concluded that a bone had stuck in his throat, «cd 
that he was in some danger of choaking. ‘They 
would perhaps have addressed themselves to tic 
cure of his cough, by thrusting their fingers into 
his guliet, which would only have exasperated the 
case. [ut they would never have thought ot ad- 
ministering laudanum, my only remedy. Lor 
this cifference however, that has obtained between 
me and my ancesters. I am indebted to the luxuri- 
ous practices and enfeebling self-indulyence of a 
long line ef grandsires, who from generation to 
generation have been employed im deteriorating 
the breed, “till at last the coilected effects of al] 
their follies have centered in my puny self—A 
man indeed, but not in the image ef those that 
went before me. A man, who sigh and groan, 
who wear out life in dejection and oppression of 
spirits, and who never think of the Aborigines of 
the country to which I beiong, without wishing that 
I had been born among them. ‘The evil is with. 
out a remedy, unless the ages that are passed could 
be recalled, my whole pedigree be permitted to 
live again, and being preperly admonished to be- 
ware of enervating sloth and refinement, would 
preserve their hardiness of nature unimpaired, 
and transmit the desirable quality to their posteri- 
ty. lI once saw Adam inadream. We sometimes 
say of a picture, that we doubt not its likeness to 
the original, thoush we never saw him, a judgment 
we have some reason to form, when the face is 
strongly charactered, and the features full of ex- 
pression. So I think of my visionary Adam, and 
for a similar reason. * His figure was aukward in- 
deed in the extreme. It was evident, that he had 
never been taugh by a Frenchman to hold his head 
erect, or to turn out his toes; to dispose gracefully 
of his arms, or to simper without a meaning, But 
if Mr. Bacon was called upon to produce a statue 
of Hercules, he need not wish for a juster pattern, 
He stood like a rock; the size of his limbs, the 


prominence of his muscles, and the height of his 


stature, all conspired to bespeak him a creature, 
whose strength had suffered no diminution, and 
who being the first of his race, did not come into 
the world under a necessity of sustaining a load cf 
infirmities, derived to him from the intemperance 
of others. He was as muca stouter than a Pict, 
as I suppose a Pict to have been than I. Upon 
my hypothesis therefore, there has been a gradual 
declensian in point of bodily vigeur from Adam 
down to me, at least if my dream were a just re- 
presentation of that gentleman, end deserve the 
credit | cannot help giving it, such inust have eecn 
the case.’ 
Yours, my dear friend, 
Wy, G, 
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70 THE REV. YOHN NEWTON. 


February 1784. 

My Dear Friend, 
I give you joy of a thaw, that has put an end to 
a frost of nine weeks continuance with very little 
interruption, the longest, that has happened since 
the Year 1759. May I presume, that you feel your- 
self indebted to me for intelligence, which perhaps 
no ether of your correspondents will vouchsafe to 
communicate, though they are all as well apprised 








of it, and as much convinced of the truth of it as liberal turn to employ a heretic in such a service. 


myself. It is (I suppose) every where felt as a 
blessing, but no where more sensibly than at 
Olney; though even at Olney the severity of it has 
been alleviated in behalf of many. The same be- 
nefactor, who befriended them last year, has with 
equal liberality administered a supply to their ne- 
cessities in the present. Like the subterrancous 
flue that warms my myrtles, he does good and is 
unseen. Ifis injunctions of secrecy are still as 
rigorous as ever, and must therefore be observed 
with the same attention. He however is a happy 
man, whose philanthropy is not like mine, an im- 
potent principle, spending itself in fruidless wishes. 
\t the same time, I confess, it is a consolation, and 
I feel it an honour, to be employed as the conductor. 
and to be trusted as the dispenser of another man’s 
bounty. Some have been saved from perishing. 
and all, that could partake ol it, from the most 
pitiable distress. 

I will not apologize for my politics, or suspect 
them of error, merely because they are taken up 
from the news-papers. I take it for granted, that 
those reporters of the wisdom of our representa- 
tives are tolerably correct and faithful. Were they 
not, and were they guilty of frequent and gross 
misrepresentation, assuredly they would be chas- 
tised by the rod of parliamentary criticism. Could 
I be present at the debates, I should indeed have a 
better opinion of my documents. But if the House 
of Commons be the best school of British politics. 
which I think an undeniable assertion, then he that 
reads what passes there has opportunities of infor- 
mation, inferior only to theirs who hear for them- 
selves, and can be present upon the spot. Thus 
qualified I take courage; and when a certain re- 
verend neighbour of ours cur!s bis nose at me, and 
holds my opinions cheap, merely because he has 
passed through London, I am not altogether con- 
vinced that he bas reason on his side 1 do not 
know that the air of the Metropolis has a power 
to brighten the intellects. or that to sleep a night 
in the great city is a necessary cause of wisdom. 
He tells me, that Mr. Fox is a rascal, and sane 
North is a villain, that every creature execrate 
them both, and that I ought to do so too. But 1 
beg to be excused. Vihiain and rascal are appella- 
tions, which we, who do not converse with great 
men, are rather sparing in the use of. I can con- 
cieve them both to be mest entirely persuaded of 
the rectitude of their conduct, and the rather, be- 
cause I feel myself much inclined to believe, that, 
being so, they are not mistaken. I cannot think, 
that secret iifluence is a bug-bear, a phantom con- 
jured up to serve a purpose; the mere ehiddoleth oi} 
a party: And being, and having always been. 
somewhat of an enthusiast cn the subject of British 
liberty, LT am not able to withbold my reverence 
and goo wishes from the man, whoever he be. 
that exeris himself in a constitutional way to op- 
pose it. 

Caraccioli upon the subject of self-acquaintance 
was never (I believe) translated. I have some- 
times thought, that the Theological Miscellany 
might be glad of a chapter of it monthly. It is a 
work; which | much admire. You, who are mas- 
ter of their plan, can tell me, whether such a con- 
tribution would be welcome. If you think it would, 
TI would be punctual in my remittances; and a la- 
bour of that sort would suit me better in my pre- 
sent state of mind than original composition on re- 
ligious subjectss ae 
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Remember us, as those, that love you, and are | 
never unmindful of you. 
Yours, my dear friend, 


Ww. C. 
WILLIAM UNWIN. 
February 29, 1784. 


70 VUE REP, 
Aly Dear Friend, 

We are glad, that you have such a Lord Petre 
in your neighbourhood. He must be a man of a 


I wish you a further acquaintance with him, not 
doubting, that the more he knows you, he will find 
you the more agreeable. You despair of becom- 
ing a prebendary for want of certain rhythmical 
talents, which you suppose me possessed of. But 
what think you of a cardinal’s hat; Perhaps bis 
Lordship may have interest at Rome, and that 
greater honour may await you. Seriously how- 
ever, I respect his character, und should not be 
sorry, if there were many such Papists in the 
land. 

















Mr. his given free scope to his gene- | 
rosity, and centributed as largely to te relief of 
Olney as he did last year. Soon after [ had given | 
you notice of his first remittance, we received a 


with an intimation, that we were to consider it as an 
anticipated supply, which,*but for the uncommon 
severity of th present winter, he si.ould have re- 
served for the next. The inference is, that next 
winter we are to expect nothing. But the man 
and his beneficent turn of mind considered, thers 
is some reason to hope. that. lov:eal as the infe- 
rence seems. it may yet be diseppointed. 

Adverting to your Letter again, | perceive, that 
you wish for my opinion of your answer to his 
Lordshi ip. Had I forget to tell you, that | approve 
of it, 1 know you well enough to be aware of the 
misinterpretation you would have put upon my 
silence. I am g lac! therefore, that I happened to 
cast my eve upon your appeal to my opinion. be- 
lore it was too late. A modest man, however 
able, has alvays some reason to distrust himsel! 
upon extraordinary occasicns. Nothing so apt to 
hetray us into absurdity as too great a dread of it: 
and the application of more strength than enough 
is sometimes as fatal as too little: but you have 
escaped very well. For my own part. when | write 
to a stranger, I feel myself deprived of half my 
ittellects. I suspect that I shall write nonsense. 
and 1 do so. I tremble at the thought of an inac- 
curacy, and become absolutely ungrammatical. | 
feel myself sweat I have recourse to the. knife 
and the peunce. I correct half a dozen blunders. 
which in a common case | should not have com- 
mitted. and have no sooner despatched what I have 
written, than I recollect how much better I could 
have made it; how easily and genteely I coule 
have relaxed the stiffness of the phrase, and have 
cured the insufierable aukwardness of the whole, had 
they struck me a little earlier. Thus we staid in 
awe of we know not what, and misearry throug 
mere desire to excel. 

1 read Johnson's prefaces every night, except 
when the newspaper calls me off. At atime like 
the present, what author can stand in competition 
with a newspaper; or who, that has a spark of pa- 
triotism, does not pcint all his attention to the pre- 
sent crisis? 

W.C. 

I am so disgusted with . for allowing him- 
self to be silent, when so loudly called upon to 
write to you, that I do not chuse to express my 
feelings. Woe to the man, whom kindness cannot 
sofien! 





YO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 
March 8, 1784. 
My dear friend, 
I thank you for the two first numbers of the 
Theological Miscellany, 1 have not read them re- 





























second to the same amount; accompanied indeed | 


& Co. 


gularly through, but sufficiently to observe, that the 
are much indebted to Oniicron An E “SSA, Sip ne 
ed Parvulus, pleased me likewise: and 1] shall be 
glad, if a neighbour of ours, to whom I have Jent 
them, should “be able to apply to his own use the 
lesson it inculcates. On farther consideration, | 
have seen reason to forego my purpose of translas. 
ing Caraccioli. Thoush 1 think no book more 
calculated to teach the art of pious meditation, oy 
to enforce a conviction of the vanity of all Pursuits, 
that have not the soul's interests for their object, I 
can yet see a flaw in his manner of instructing, 
that in a country so enlightened as ours, would -. 
cape nobody's notice. Not enjoying the advan- 
taxes of evangelical ordinances, and christian com. 
munion, he fails into a mistake, natural in b‘s situa. 
tion, ascribiny always the pleasures he found in a 
holy life, to his own industrious perseverance in a 
contemplative course, and not to the ImMediate 
agency of the great Coniforter of his people. and 
directing the eye of his readers to a spiritual prin. 
ciple within, which he supposes fo subsist in the 
soul of every man, as the source of ell divine en. 
oyment, and not to Christ, as he would gladly have 
done, had he fatlen under Christian teachers. Allow- 
ing for these defects, he is a charming writer, and 
by those, who knew how to make such allow: LiCes, 
may be read with great dehght and improvement, 
Rut with these defects in his munner, though (1 be- 
ery no man ever had a heart more devoted to 
Cod, he does not seem dressed with sufficient ex. 
acthness to be fit for the public eye, where myn js 
known to be nothing. and Jesus all in all. He 
must therefore be dismissed. as an unsuccessful 
candida’e fer a place in this Miscellany. and will be 
less mortified at beie rejected im the first instance, 
than if he had met with @ refusal trem the pub- 
Viisher. I can only therefore repeat what 1 said be- 
tere. that when I find a proper subject. end myself 
et liberty te pursue it, I will endeavour to contri- 
bute my quota. 
W.cC. 
[To be Continued. } 
CRITICISM. 
| [Frem the Edinburgh Review ] 
SCOTT’S LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel: a Poem. By Walter 

Scott, Esquire. 4:0 pp. 318. Edinburgh, Consiable 
Lendon, Lengman & Co. 1805. 

We consider this poem as an attempt to transfer 
the refinements of modern poetry to the matter 
and the manner of the ancient metrical romance. 
Uhe author, enamoured of the lofty visions of chi- 
valry, and partial to the strains in which they were 
formerly embodied, secn.s to have employed all 
the resources of his genius in enceavcuring to recal 
them to the favour and admiration of the public, 
and in adapting to the taste of modern readers, a 
»pecies of poetry which was once the delight of the 
courtly, but his leng cexscd to gladden eny other 
eyes than those of the scholar and the antiquary. 
This is a romance, therefore, com pesed by a min- 
strel of the present day; or such a romance as we 
may suppose would have been wri'ten in modern 
times, if that style of composition had continued to 
be cultivated, and partaken consequently of the im- 
proveraents which every branch of literature has 
received since the time of its desertion. 

Upon this supposition, it was evidently Mr. 
Scott’s business to retaip all that was good, and te 
reject all that was bad in the models upon which he 
was to form himself; adding, at the same time, all 
ihe interest andthe beauty which could possibly be 
assimilated to the manner and spirit of his original. 
it was his duty, therefore, to reform the rambling, 

obscure, and interminable narratives of the ancient 
rumancers,—to moderate their digressions,—to 
abridge or retrench their unmercilul or needless 
descriptions,—and to expunge aitogether those fee- 
vie and prosaic passages, the rude stupidity of wich, 
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the same time he was to rival, if he could, the 
force and vivacity of their minute and varied repre- 
sentations—the characteristic simplicity of thei 
pictures ol manners—the energy and conciseness 
wita which they frequently describe great events— 
and the lively colouring and accurate drawing b) 
which they give the effect of reality to every scenc 
they undertake to delineate. In executing this ar- 
duous task, he was permitted to avail himself oi 
ail that varicty of style and manner which had 
been sancuuoned by the ancient practice, and bound 
to embellish his performance with all the graces 
of diction and versification which could be reconcil- 
ed to the simplicity and familiarity of the minstrel’s 
song: 

With what success Mr. Scott's efforts have been 
attended in the execution of this adventurous un- 
dertaking, eur readers perhaps wiil be better able 
to judge in the sequel: but, in the meantime, we 
may safely venture to assert, that he has produced 
avery beautiful and entertaining poem, in a style 
which may fairly be considered as original, and 
waich will be allowed to afford satisfactory evidence 
ofthe genius of the author, even though he should 
not succeed in converting the >ublic to his own 
opinion as to the interest or dignity of the subject. 
We are ourselves inclined indeed to suspect that 
his partiality for the strains of antiquity, has impo- 
sed a little upon the severity of his judgment and 
impaired the beauty of the preseit imitation, by 
directing his attention rather to what was charac- 
teristic, than to what was unexceptionable in his 
oryinals. ‘Lhoush he has spared too many of 
their faults, however, he has certainly improved 
upon their beauties: and while we can scarcely 
help regretting, that the feuds of Border chieftains 
should have monopolised as much poetry as might 
have served to immovrtalize tae whole baronage of 
the empire, we are the more inclined to admire 
the interest and magnificence which he has contvri- 
ved to communicate to a subject so unpromising. 

Whatever may be thought of the couduct of the 
main story, the manner of introducing it must be 
allowed to be extremely poctical. An aged min- 
strel who had * harped to King Charles the Good,’ 
and learned to leve his art at a time when it was 
honoured by al! that was distinguished in rank or 
in genius, having fallen into neglect and misery in 
the evil days of the usurpation, and the more frivo- 
lous gaieties or bitter contentions of the succeed- 
ing reigns, is represented as wandering about the 
Border in poveriy and solitude a few years after the 
revolution. In this situation, he is driven, by want 
and weariness. to seck sheiter in the castle of the 
Duichess of Buccleuch and Monmouth; and beimg 
cheered by the hospitality of his reception, offers 
to sing * an ancient strain,’ relating to the old war- 
riors of her family; and alter some fruitless at- 
tempts to recal the long-forgotten melody, pours 
forth * the Lav of the Last Minstrel,’ in six can- 
tos. very skilfully divided by some recurrence to his 
owa situation, and some coinplimentary interrup- 
tions from his noble auditors. 

The construction of a fable seems by no means 
the furte of our modern poctical writers: and no 
great artifice, in that respect, was to be expected 
perhaps from an imitator of the ancient romancers 
Mr. Scott mdeed, has himself insinaated, that he 
considered the story as an object of very subord.- 
Nate importance, aud that he was less solicitous to 

cliver a recular narrative, than to connect such a 
series of incidents as might enable him to introduce 
the manners he had undertaken to deimeate, anc 
the imagery with which they were associated 
Thougin the conception of the fable is, probably 
from these causes, exceedingly deiective, it seems 
Necessary to lay a short skeic1 of i before our rea- 
ders. both for the gratification of their curiosity 
and to facilitate tae appiication of the remarks We 
May ve afterwards tempted to oller. 

Sir Walter Scott of Baccieuch, the Lord oi 
Brangsome, was siain in a skira@ish with the Cars 
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about the middle of the sixteenth century. He | 
left a daughter of matchless beauty, an infant son, | 
and a high-minded dame of a widow, who, though | 
a very virtuous and devout person, was privately 
addicted to the study of magic, in which she had 


neighbour was at feud with the whole clan of Scott, 
nut had fallen desperately in love with the daugh- 
ter, who returned his passion with equal sincerity 
and ardour, though Withheld, by her duty to her 
mother, from uniting her destiny with bis. The 
poem opens with a description of the warlike estab- 
lishment of Branksome-hall; and the first incident 
which occurs, is a dialogue between the sfirits of 
the adjoining mountain and river, who, after consul- 
ting the stars, declare that no good fortune can 
ever bless the mansion ‘ till pride be quelled, and 
love be free.” The lady, whose forbidden stu- 
dies had taught her to understand the language of 
those speakers, overhears this conversation, and 
vows, if possible, to retain her purpose in spite of 
it. She calls a gallaat knight of her train, therefore, 
and directs him to ride immediately to the abbey 
of Melrose, and there to ask, from the monk of St. 
Mary’s aisle, the mighty book that was hid in the 
‘tomb of the wizard Micheal Scott. The remain- 
der of the first canto is occupied with the night jour- 
ney of the warrior. When he delivers his mes- 
sage, the monk appears filled with consternation 
and terror, but leads him at last though many gal- 
leries and chapels to the spot where the wizard 
was intered, and, after some account of his life 
and character, the warrior heaves up the tomb-stone, 
and is dazzled by the streaming splendour of an 
ever-burning lamp, which illuminates the sepulchre 
of the inchanter. With trembling hand he takes 
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The lady finds the wounded knight, and eagerly 
employs charms for his recovery, that she may 
learn the story of his disaster. ‘The lovely Marga- 
ret, in the meantime, is sitting on her turret, gaz- 
ing on the western star, and musing on the scenes 


-o¢en initiated by her father. Lord Cranstoun their } of the morning, when she discovers the blazing 


beacons that announce the approach ef an English 
enemy. The alarm is immediately given, and 
bustling preparation made thoughout the mansion 
for defence. The English force under the com- 
mand of the Lords Howard and Dacre, speedily 
appears before the castle, leading with them the 
young Buccleuch, and propose that the lady should 
either give up Sir William of Deloraine (who had 
been her messenger to Melrose), as having incur- 
red the guilt of march treason, or receive an Eng- 
lish garrison within her walls. She aaswers, with 
much spirit, that her kinsman will clear himself of 
the imputation of treason by single combat, and 
that no foe shall ever get admittance into her for- 
tress. The English Lords, being secretly appri- 
sed of the approach of powerful succours to the be- 
sieged, agree to the proposal of the combat, and 
stipulate that the boy shall be restored to liberty 
or detained in bondage, according to the issue of 
the battle. The lists are appointed for the ensuing 
day ; and a truce being proclaimed in the mean- 
time, the opposite bands mingle in hospitality and 
friendship. 

Deloraine being wounded, was expected to ap- 
pear by his champion; and some contention arises 
for the honour of that substitution. This, howe- 
ver, is speedily terminated by a person in the ar- 
mour of that warrior, who encounters the English 
champion, slays him, and leads his captive chieftain 
to the embraces of his methcr. At this moment 





the book from the side of the deceased, and hurries 
home with it in his bosom. 

In the meantime, Lord Cranstoun and the love- 
ly Margaret have met at dawn in the woods adjacent 
to the castle, and are repeating their vows of true 
love, when they are startled by the approach ofa 
horseman. The lady retreats, and the lover advan- 
cing, finds it to be the messenger from Branksome, 
with whom, as an hereditary enemy, hé thinks it 
necessary to enter immediately into combat. The 
poor knight, fatigued with his nocturnal adventures, 
is dismounted at the first shock, and falls despe- 
rately weunded to the ground, while Lord Cran- 
stoun, relenting towards the kinsman of his beloved, 
directs his page to attend him to the castle, and gal- 
lops home before any alarm canbe given. Lord 
Cranstoun’s page is something unearthly. Itis a 
little misbapen dwarf, whom he found one day 


Deloraine himself appears, half-clothed and unar- 
med, to claim the combat which has been termina- 
ted in his absence, and all flock around the stranrer 
who had personated him so successfully. He un- 
clasps his helmet; and behold! Lord Cranstoun of 
Teviotside! The lady, overcome with gratitude, 
and the remembrance of the spirits’ prophecy, con- 
sents to forego the feud. and to give the fair hand 
of Margaret to that of the enamoured Baron. The 
rites of betrothment are then celebrated with great 
magnificence, and a spiendid entertainment given 
to allthe English and Scotish chieftains whom the 
alarm had assembled at Branksome. Lord Cran- 
stoun’s page plays several unlucky tricks during 
the festival, and breeds some dissension among the 
warriors. To sooth their ireful mood, the minstrels 
are introduced, who recite three ballad pieces of 
considerable nierit. Just as theirsongs are ended, 








when he was hunting. in a solitary glen, and took 
home with him. Itnever speaks, except now and 
then to cry ‘ Lost! lost! lost!’ and is on the whole 
a hateful, malicious little urchin, with no ove good 
quality but his unaccountable attacliment and fideli- 
ty te his master. This personage, on approaching 
the wounded Borderer, discovers the mighty book 
va his bosom, which he finds some difficulty in open- 
ing, and has scarcely had time to read a single spell 
in it, when he is struck down_by an invisible hand, 
and the clasps of the magic volume shut suddenly 
nore Closely than ever. This one spell. however, 
enables im to practise every kind of illusion. He 
laysthe wounded knight on his horse, and leads bim 
rato the castle, waile the warders see sothing but 
4 wain of hay. He throws him down, unperceived, 
at the door of the lady’s chamber, and turns to 
make good his retreat. In passing through the 
court, however, he sees the young heir of Buccleuch 
it play, and, assuming the form of one of his com- 
panions, tempts him to go out with him to the 
woods, where, aS soon as they pass a rivuiet, he re- 
sums his own shape, and bounds away. he be- 


vildered caild is met by two English archers, who | 
nake prize of him, and carry him off, while the | 


sobling page returns to the castle, and personates 
he young baron, to the great annoyance of the 
whole inhabitants. 


a supernatural darkness spreads itself through the 
hall, a tremendous flash of lightning and peal of 
thunder ensue» which break just on the spot where 
the page had been seated, who is heard to cry 
‘Found! found! found!’ and is no more to be seen, 
when the darkness clears away. The whole par- 
/ty is chilled with terror at this extraordinary inci- 
| dent; and Deloraine protests that he distinctly 
| saw the figure of the ancient wizard Michael Scctt 
| in the middle of the lightning. The lady renoun- 
| 


ces for ever the unhallowed study of magic; and 
all the chieftains, struck with awe and consterna- 
tion, vow to makea pilgrimas: to Melrose to tm- 
plore rest and forgiveness for the spirit of the depar- 
ted sorcerer. With the description of this cere- 
mony the minstrel closes his * Lay.’ 

From this little sketch, of the story, our readers 
will easily perceive, that, however well calculated 
it may be for the introduction of picturesque ima-~ 
gery, or the display of extraordinary incident, it has 
but little pretension to the praise of a regular ar co- 
herent narrative. ‘he magic of a lady, the mid- 
night visit to Melrose, and the mighty book of the 
enchanter, which occupy nearly one third of the 
| whole poem, and engross the attention of the rea- 
ider for a lony time afier the commencement cf 
| the narrative, ave of no use whatsoever in the sub- 
sequent developement of the fable, and de not con 
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tribute, in any degree, either to the producticn or 
explanation of the incidents that follow. The whole 


character and proceedings of the geblin page, in | 


like manner, may be considered as merely episodi- 
cal; for though he is employed in some of the subor- 
dinate incidents, it is remarkable that no material 
part of the fable requires the intervention of super- 
natural agency. ‘The young Buccleuch might 
have wandered into the wood, although he had not 
been decoyed by a goblin; and the dame might 
have given her daugliter to the deliverer of her son, 
although she had never listened to the prattlement 
of the river and mountain spirit. There is, besides 
all this, a great deal of gratuitous and digressive 
description, and the whole sixth canto may be said 
to be redundant. The story naturally concludes 
with the union of the lovers; and the account of 
the feast, and the minstrelsy that solemnised their 
betrothment, is a sort of epilogue, superadded after 
the catastrophe is complete. 


But though we feel it to be our duty to point 
out these obvious defects in the structure of the fa- 
ble, we have no hesitation inconceding to the author, 
that the fable is but a secondary consideration in 
performances of this nature. A poem is intended 
to please by the images is suggests and the feel- 
ings it inspires ; and if it contain delightful images 
and affecting sentiments, our pleasure will not be 
materially impaired by some slight want of proba- 
bility or coherence in the narrative by which they 
areconnected. The callida junciura of its members 
is a grace, no doubt, which ought always to be 
aimed at; but the quality of the members them- 
selves is a consideration of far higher importance, 
and that by which alone the character of the work 
must be ultimately decided. ‘Phe adjustment of a 
fable may indicate the industry or the judgment of 
the writer, but the genius of the poet can only be 
shewa in his management of its successive inci- 
dents. In these more essential particulars, Mr. 
Scott’s merits. we think, are unequivecal: he writes 
throughout with tke spirit and the force of a feet; 
and though he occasionaliy discovers a little too 
much, perhaps. of the * brave neglect,’ and is fre- 
quently inattentive to the delicate prepricty and 
scrupulous correctness of his diction, he compen- 
sates for those defects by the fire and animation of 
his whole compesition. and the brilliant colouring 
and prominent features of the figures with which 
he has enlivened it. We shalinow proceed to lay 
before our reacers some of the passages which have 
made the greatest impression on our ewn minds, 
sub coining at the same time. such cbservations as 
they have most forcibly suggested. 

In the very first rank of poetical excellence, we 
are inclined to place the introcuctory and, conciud- 
ing lines of evei, canto, in which the ancient strain 
is suspended. and the fcelings and situations of the 
munstrel himself described in the wares of the au- 
thor. ‘The elegence and the becuty of this setsing, 
ifwe may so call it. though entirely of medern 
workmanship. appears to us to be fully more wor- 
thy of admiration than the belder relief of the an- 
tiques which it encloses, and leads us to regret that 
the author should have wasted, in imitation and 
antiquarian researches, so much of those powers 
which seem fully equal to the task of raising him 
an independent reputation. In confirmation of 
these remarks, we give a considerable part of the 
intreduction to the whole pocm. 


‘ The way was long, the wird was cold, 

The Minstre! was intirm and old; 
His withered cheek, and tresses gray, 
Seemed to have known a better day; 
‘The harp, his sele remaining joy, 
Was carried by an orphan boy. 
The last of all the Bards was he, 
Who sung of Border chivalry ; 
For, well-a-day ! their date was fled, 
His tuneful brethren all were dead; 
And he, neglected and oppressed, 

’ Wished to be with them, and at rest. 
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No more, on prancing palfrey berne, 
He carelled, light as lark at morn ; 
No longer, courted and caressed, 
High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 
He poured, to lord and lady gay, 

The unpre meditated lay ; 

Old times were changed, old manners gone, 
A stranger filled the Stuarts’ throne ; 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor, 

He begged his bread from door to door ; 
And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear, 
The harp, a King had loved to hear.’ 


After describing his introduction to the presence 
of the Duchess, and his offer to entertain her with 
his music, the description proceeds. 


‘The humble boon was soon obtained; 
The aged Minstrel audience gained 
But, when he reached the room of state, 
Where she, with all her ladies, sate, 
Perchai.ce he wished his boon denied ; 
For, when to tune his harp he tried, 
His trembling hand had lost the ease, 
Which marks security to please; 
And scenes, long past, of joy and pain, 
Came wildering o’er his aged brain— 
Amid the strings kis fingers strayed, 
And an uncertain warbling made— 
And oft he shock his heary head. 
But when he caught the measure wild, 
The old man raised his face and smiled ; 
And lightened up his faded eye, 
With all a poet’s ecstasy ! 
In varying cadence, soft or strong, 
He swept the sounding chords along ; 
‘The present scene, the future lot, 
His toils, his wants, were all forgot; 
Cold difiidence, and age’s frost, 
In the full tide of song were lost. 
Each blank, in faithful memory void, 
The peet’s glowing thought supplied ; 
And while his harp responsive rung, 
*Fwas thus the Lavest Minstren sung.’ p. 6, 8. 


p. 3, 4. 


We add, chiefly on account of their brevity, the 
following lines. which immediately succeed the 
description of the funeral rites of the English 
champion. 

‘ The harp’s wild notes, though hushed the song, 

The minite march cf ceath prolong 

Now seems it far, and now a-near, 

New meets, and now eludes the ear; 

Now seems Some mountain’s side to sweep, 

Now fain'ly d.es in va'ley deep; 

Seems now as if the Minstrel’s wail, 

Now the sad requiem loads the gale ; 

Last, o’er the warrior’s closirg grave, 

Rung the full choir in choral stave.’ 


p- 155, 156, 
The close of the whole poem 1s as follows: 


‘Hushed is the harp—tke Minstrel gone. 
Ard did he wander forth alone? 
Alene, in indigence and age, 
To linger out his pilgrimage ? 
No—clese beneath preud Newark’s tower, 
Arose the Minstrel’s lowly bower; 
A simple hut; bat there was seen 
The little garden hedged with green, 
The cheertul hearth, and lattice clean. 
There sheltered wanderers, by the blaze, 
Oft heard the tale of other days; 
Fer much he leved to ope his door, 
And give the aid he begged befcre. 
So passed the wirter’s day—but still, 
W hen summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, 
And July’s eve. with balmy breath, 
Wavedthe blue-bells on Newark heath ; 
And flourished, broad, Biackandre’s oak, 
The aged Harper’s soul awoke! 
Then would he sing achievements high, 
And circumstance of Chivalry, 
Till the rapt traveller would stay, 
Forgetful of the closing day ; 
And Yarrow, as he rolled along, 


Bore burden to the Minstrel’s song.’ p. 195—4. 


Besides these, which are altogether detechcd 
frem the lyric effusions of the Minstrel, some ec! 
the most interesting passeges of the poem are those 
in which ie drops the business of his story to mo- 
valise. and apply to his own situation the images anc 
reflections it has suggested. After concluding onc 
canto with an account of the warlike array bic 
was prepared for the reception of the English in- 

















vaders, he opens the succceding one with the fo). 
lowing beautiful verses: 

‘ Sweet Teviot! on thy silver tide, 

The glaring bale-fires blaze no more ; 
No longer steel-clad warricrs ride 

Along thy wild and willowed shore; 
W here’er thou wind’st by dale or hill, 
All, all is peaceful, all is still, 

As if thy waves, since Time was born, 
Since first they relled their way to Tweed, 
Had orly heard the shepherd’s reed, 

Nor started at the bugle-horn. 

Unlike the tide of human time, 

Which, though it change in ceaseless flow, 
Retains each grief, retains each crime, 

Its earliest course was doemedto know; 
And, darker as it downward bears, 

Is stained with past and present tears. 
Low as that tide has ebhed with me, 

It still reflects to memory’s eye 

The hour, my brave, my only boy, 

Fell by the side of great Dundee. 

Why, when the volleying musket played 
Against the bloody Highland blade, 
Why was I not beside him laid! — 
Enough—he died the death of fame; 
Enough—he died with conquering Graeme.” 

¥ p- 93, 94. 

There are several other detached passages of 
equal beauty, which might be quoted in_ proof of 
the effect which is produced by this dramatic in. 
terference of the narrator; but we hasten to lay 
before cur readers some of the more characteristic 
parts of the performance. 

The ancient romance owes much of its interest 
to the lively picture which it affords of the times 
of chivalry. and of those usages, manners and in- 
stitutions which we have heen accustomed to asso- 
ciate in our minds. with a certain con:bination of 
magnificence with simplicity. and ferocity with 
romantic honour. The representations contained 
in those performences. however. are for the most 
part too rude and naked to give complete satisfac- 
tion. The execution is always extremely unequal; 
and though the writer sometimes touches upon the 
appropriate feeling with great effect and felicity, 
still this appears to be dene more by accident than 
desien; and he wanders away immediately into all 
sorts of ludicrous or uninteresting details, without 
any apparent consciousness of incongruity. These 
defects Mr. Scott has corrected with acmirable ad- 
dress and judgment in the greater part of the 
work now before us: and while he has exhibited a 
very striking ard impressive picture of the old feu- 
dal usages and institutions, he has shewn still grea- 
ter talent in engrafting upon those descriptions all 
the tender or magnanimcus emotions to which the 
circumstances of the story naturally give rise. 
Without impairing the antique air of the whole 
piece, or violating the simplicity of the ballad style, 
he has contrived, in this way, to impart a much 
greater dignity, end more powerful interest to his 
production, than could ever be attained by the un- 
skilful and unsteady delineations ef the old roman- 
cers. Nothing, we think. can afford a finer illus- 
tration of this remark, than the opening stanzas of 
the whole pecm; they transpert us at once into the 
days of knightly daring and feudal hostility, at the 
same time that they suggest, in a very interesting 
way, all those softer sentiments which arise out of 
some parts of the description. 

The feast was over in Branksome tower, 

And the ladye had gone to her secret bower; 

Her bower, that was guarded by word and by spell, 
Deadly to hear, and deadly to tell— 
Jesu Maria, shield us well! 

No living wight, save the Ladye alone, 

Had dared to cross the threshold stone. 

The tables were drawn, it was idlesse all; 

Knight, and page, and household squire, 
Loitered ‘hough the lofty hall, 

Or crowded round the ample fire. 

The stag hounds, weary with the chase, 
Lav stretched upon the rushy floor, 
And urged, in dreams, the forest race, 
From Teviot-stone to Eskdale-moor,’ p- 9,10. 
To b¢ Continued.) 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF GRAEME. 
[Coatinued. ] 

Ethics, politics, history, poetry, and criticism, 
afforded more humanizing subjects of inquiry, and 
ynfolded to his view those attractive beauties, to 
qhich his mindseemed to have an innate propensity. 

Recognizing, as it were the standard of exccel- 
jence congenial to his taste, the writings of Epicte- 
tus Plutarch, Antoninus, Cicero, Seneca, Shaftes- 
buys Hlutcheson, &c. Sydney, Locke, Montesquieu, 
rousseau, &c. Herodotus, Xenophon, Thucydides, 
Livy, Tacitus, Burnet, Robertson, &c. Homer, 
Pindar, Sophocles, Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
asso, Boileau, Moliere, Voltaire, Spenser, Shaks- 

eare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, !homson, &c. Longi- 
nus, Quintilian, Bossu, Kaims, &c. became his 
fvourite study, and supplanted every inquisitive 
jursuit Of a less amiable tendency. 

The enchantment of metaphysical philosophy, 
the visions Of Malebranche, and the subtilties of 
Hume, now lost possession of his admiring fancy. 
Fuil of admiration of the instructive and sublime 
wings of the moralist, the historian, the poet. 
ad the critic, he forsook the study of an illusive 
and unsatisiactory philosophy, wkose sophistry de- 
ceives the understanding, and whose scepticism 
contracts the heart. 

His attention was now awake to learn what might 
be useful in improving his taste, enriching his 
snuments, and regulating his conduct. His 
-hief delight was to peruse the most approved de- 
ications of virtue and of nature, and the most 
succesuful representations ol life and of manners, 
aud iis highest ambition to rival the best masters 
in the different departments of classical and erna- 
mental literature. 

A passion for romantic fiction and fabulous his- 
tory, appeared in him very early in life, which was 
heightened and confirmed by a diiigent perusal of 
the old romances of Scudery, D’Urfe, Sydney, &c. 
and the modern novels of Cervantes, Le Sage, 
Marivaux, Rousseau, Ve i’oe, Richardson, lielding, 
Smoliet, &c. 

Of the Gothic, Celtic, and Oriental mythology, 
he was a warm admirer; and frequently attempt- 
ed imitation of the wild and flowery fictions of the 
northern and eastern nations. An imitation of 
Ossian is printed among his poems. His turn 
for vriental composition appeared in the solution 
of a philosophic question, proposed by Dr. Fer- 
gusson, as a college exercise, Whether personal 
qualities or external advantages are most condu- 
cive to happiness? which he chose to exemplily 1n 
the form of a tale, conceived and executed with all 
the fire and invention of eastern imagination. 

In prosecuting his favourite studies, his passion 
for reading was insatiable, but too often indiscri- 
minate; for as he had not the means of purchasing 
proper books, and had access to no private library, 


he eagerly perused such books as the kindness of 


his friends, the circulating libraries, or the library 
of the university supplied. 

In the department of philosophical, critical, and 
philological learning, he was chiefly indebted to 
the library of the university; by the statutes of 
which, every student who is matriculated, may 
take a certain number of books from the library to 
his own apartments, on depositing a sum equiva- 
lent co their value, in the hands of the librarian, 
which is returned to him when he returns the 
books. In burrowing expensive books, the pecu- 
hiary deposit required in the library, was some- 
times wanting, a mortification which he acquesced 
under with less patiecce than any other incident to 
the narrowness of his circumstances. 

His literary intrepi@lity is humourously described 
in the following lunes Of tne Student, a poem writ- 
ten abou: this time, and publistied in Kuddiman’s 
“Weekly Magazmne,”” a most useiul perioaica 
publication. in whica several valuable original picces 
may be found. 
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I read whate’er commenting Dutchmen wrote, 
Turn’d o’er Stobzus, and could Suidas quote ; 
In letter’d Gellius trac’d the bearded sage, 
Through ali the windings of a wise adage ; 
Was the spectator of each honest scar, 

Each sophist carry'’d from each wordy war. 
Undaunted was my heart, nor could appal 
The mustiest volume of the mustiest stall; 

W bere’er I turn’d, the giant spiders fled, 

And trembling moths retreated as I read, &c, 

He declined no philological disquisition, profound 
or verbal; nor shrunk from the most cultivated 
or barren province of critical learning, or classical 
antiquities: 

Attended heroes to the bloody fields, 

The:r helmets polish’d, and emboss’d their shields, 
With duteous hand the decent matron drest, 

And wrap’d the stripling in his manly vest, 

Nor stopt I there, but mingled with the boys, 
Their rattles rattled, and improv’d their toys, 
Lash’d conic turbos as in gyres they flew, 
Bestrode their hobbies, and their whistles blew, &c. 


In 1768, he was engaged by Laurence Brown, 
Iisq. of Edmonston, to assist the studies of his 
sons. Mr. Brown then resided at East-jills, in 
the parish of Dunsyre. In this retreat he spent his 
vacation; and while he promoted the literary la- 
bours of his pupils, he pursued his own, and ap- 
plied himself particularly to the study of poetry. 

The genuine principles of poetry were connate 
with his mind. They had been actuated and 
awakened by the study of these writings that are 
most impregnated with peetical enthusiasm. He 
@ad acquired a competent stock of moral and natu- 
ral knowledge; and his mind was so well furnished 
with poetical ideas, that his imagination seemed 
to riot over her intellectual feast. But nis poetical 


powers were confined to the narrow province of 


external description, and the walks of humeur and 
satire. He had written Pasterals, crowded with 
trite sentiments and images borrowed {rem ‘Sheo- 
critus and Virgil, composed a mock-heroic peem, 
calied The Ralphiad, in three cantos, with anno- 
tations, in imitation of Pope’s “ Dunciad;” ané pro- 
duced a variety of shorter pieces, in Ludibrastic 
verse, with versions from Simenides, Theocritus, 
Horace, Ovid, Libullus, Propertius, &c. But he 
had not attained to the noblest end of poetry, the 
power of addressing himself to the heart. 

‘The passion of love was yet wanting to kindle 
the flame of enthusiasm, and to improve his poeti- 
cal imagination; and he was hardy enough io risk 
the dangers attending it, though warned by his 
favourite Thomson, one of the poets of our coun 
try, Who was nursed in the lap of nature, and caught 
the true Inspiring breath. 

And let th’ aspiring youth beware of love, 

Of the smooth glance beware ;—the kindling grace; 

Th’ enticing smile; the modest-seeming eye, &c. 

Spring. 

In the quiet of rural solitude, of which every true 
poet is fond, he became acquainted with a young 
lady, whose beauty and accomplishments made an 
impression on his susceptible heart; which contri- 
buted greatly to heighten his poetical enthusiasm, 
and determined his choice of the species of com- 
position he chiefiy cultivated ; 
the song of woe. 

The word-weigh’d elegy, of liquid lapse, 
And cadence glib 

His tender attachment to this lady, which ended 
but with his life, produced a variety of amatory 
poems, written under the character of ALEx1s, and 
addressed to her under the names pf Leviza and 
Mirra. which may be considered as the most uni- 
versally interesting of his poetical composition. 

In !769, he obtained the notice of Alexander 
Lockhart, Esq. then Dean of the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates. afterwards a Judge o! the Court of Ses- 








sion, by the title of Lord Covington, to whose 


patronage his family had some pretensions. Mr. 
Lochart, whose learning end eloquence constitute 
an era in the history of the Scottish bar, was the 
grandson of Sir George Lockhart, Lord President 
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of the Court of Session, son of George Lockhart, 
['sq. author of the “* Memoirs of Scotland,” and 
uncle to James Lockhart, Esq. Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire, the representat've of the family 
of Lee and Carnwath, upon whose estate his father 
then resided. 

In the latter end of that year, he was presented, 
on the recommendation of Mr. Lockhart, to a 
bursary or exhibition in the university of St. An- 
drew’s, which he accepted; but found reason soon 
after to decline, upon discovering that it subjected 
him to repeat a course of languages and philoso- 
phy, which the extent of. his acquisitions, and the 
ardour of his ambition, taught him to hold in no 
great estimation. 

This step, it may be supposed, did not meet with 
the approbation of Mr Lockhart, and the only 
advantage he derived from the exhibition, was a 
view of the venerable city of St. Andrew’s, whose 
“ spires, to Gethic fancy fair,” amused his imagi- 
nation, and an acquaintance which he contracted 
during his short stay, with Wilkie, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the United College, auther 
of “the L-pigoniad,”? whose conversation and ex- 
ample encouraged his propensity to the study of 
poetry, and confirmed him in the pursuit of poeti- 
cal fame. 

In 1770, he resumed his studies at Edinburgh, 
and having finished the usual preparatory course, 
was admitied into the theological class; but the 
State of his health, which seon after began to de- 
cline, prevented him delivering any of the exer- 
cises usually prescribed to students ef divinity. 

He spent the vacation in the retirement of his 
Native village, dividing the time between poetical 
composition, the study of the Greek and Roman 
poets, and en exemination of the arguments of the 
jwuncipal writers on the Deistical controversy. Bayle 
Hobbes, Collins, Toland, Tindal, Chubb, Morgan, 
Bolingbroke, &c. Bentley, Butler, Coneybeare, 
Lelaad, Foster, Campbell, &c. which he studied 
with indefatigable application. The result of his 
examination was such as may be a’ @uys expected 
in like cases where the inquirer has candour and 
sense, a decided conviction of the trutli of Christi- 
anity. 

Polemical divinity, and Biblical criticism, occu. 
pie dalso his particular attention. The writings 
of Cudworth, Hooker, Baxter, Barrow, Tillotson, 
Burnet, Clarke, Hoadley, Balguy, Doddridge, War- 
burton, Middleton, Jortin, Gerard, &c. he studied 
with his usual accuracys Of modern divines his 
greatest favourites were Clarke, and Jortin. Of 
the contracted principles and unamiable prejudices 
of sectaries, he had no concepucn. The words 
Presbyterian and Episcopalian, Lutheran and Cal- 
vinist he well understood; but set no value on 
them. The title of a Christian he thought infinite- 
ly more honourable. 

In his classical and philosophical studies, he was 
greatly encouraged by the conversation and ex- 
ample of the Rey. John Christie, minister of Carn- 
wath; a man who had from nature, vigour of in- 
tellect; from study, enlargement of knowledge; 
and from habit, precision of reasoning. He united 
solidity of judgment, nicety of criticism, and eie- 
gance of taste. with friendliness of disposition, polite- 
ness of manners, and goodness of heart. “He was 
a master in Greek and Latin, and in acquiring those 
languages, Graeme was much aided by the com- 
munication of his skill in the grammatical art; 
without which it is Impossible to leari: them with 
accuracy. The present writer knew him very early, 
and participated im the advantages which Graeme 
derived from the accuracy of this taste, his liberality 
of communication, and the sincerity of his friend- 
ship; of which at least his gratitude, afiection, and 
veneration, made him not unworthy. He died 
December 16, 1776, in the 58th vear of his age, 
leaving his worthy consort to Jament the loss of an 
affectionate husband, his children, an indulgent 
parent, his parish, a pious and diligent pastor, and 
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the present writer, an intelligent and sincere ad- | 


viser. 

Atthe manse of Carnwath. Graeme enjoyed 
many agreeable hours; with such companions as 
Mr. George Scott, schoolmaster of the village, and 
a probationer of the presbytery of Lanark, a man 
of asociel, cheerful. and affectionate disposition, and 
Mr. William Stodart, son of James Stodart, Esq. 
factor to Count Lockhart; a man whose vigorous 
faculties, and various attainments, predominated 
over his opportunities of improvement; and whose 
modest worth, liberality of sentiment, end amia- 
ble manners, made him the delight of those friends 
to whom he was thoroughly known. Mr. Stodart 
became afterwards an architect. an employment for 
which he was eminently qualified by his habits of 
study, and died at Hamilton, of a consumption, in 
1790, in the 42d year of his age. 

But the time was now at hand when all his con- 
nexions of friendship were to be dissolved, when 
all his occupations of study and of amusement 
were to be discontinued. and when all his pursuits 
jn poctry and literature were to cease forever, 

In the summer 1771, he was engaged, upon the 
recommendation of Mr. Christie, by Martin White, 
Esq. of Milton, near Lanark, to assist the studies 
of his sons. 

He entered on his new employment on the 24th 
of July, and soon gained the affectionate attach- 
ment of his pupils, and the friendsbip of Mr. White, 
which, as his amiable worth and poetical talents 
became known, was warm even to enthusiasm. 

Mr. White was cescended of mean parents in 
the west of Scotland; when very young, he entered 
2s a volunteer into the service of the Fast India 
Company, and in the war 1756, his courage anc in- 
trepidity recommended him to a pair of colours. 
In 1760, he had the command of a company in 
Bengal. Ia the memorable revolution of that year 
he adhered to Governor Vansittart, was honoured 
vith his confidence, and numbered among his 
friends. In every service to whieh he was ep- 
pointed, his gallantry and concuct were conspicu- 
ous. He had a share in the most distinguished 
actions with Colonels Caillaud and Ycrke. In 1763, 
he left the service with the rank of Major, and a 
wentee] fortune. Scon after his errival in Scotland, 
he purchased the estate of Milton. He married 
Miss Reid, of Saltcoats, Ayrshire, by whom he had 
four children. In 1775, bathing in the river Clyce, 
near his own house, he was seized with a fit, and 
unfortunately perished. His cheracter bore 10 
traces of his or:ginal meanness. Without the ad- 
vantage of a liberal education, he possessed the 
truest sentiments of honour, a generous sensibility. 
a penetrating judgment, an extensive knowledge, 
improved by reading, and a considerable share ct 
taste and skill in polite literature. His filial affec- 
tion was truly exemplary. He received his father, 
2 day-labouier, into his house, placed him at his 
table, and treated him with every mark of attention 
upd respect. “Lhe romabuc circumstance of his 
first visit to him, in his obscurity, is supposed to be 
the original of the story of Brown in Smollet’s 
** Expedition of Humphry Clinker.” He was the 
early frier.d and patron cf the late ingenicus Colonel 
Dow, of whose gratitude and ingenuity, there ex- 
iats a curious menument in a MS. heroic poem, 
celebrating his military services, in the possession 
of his family. 

Of this performance Graeme gives the following 
account, in a letter to the present writer, dated 
Milton, Aug 29, 1771. “1 have gained the Major’s 
confidence so far as to be admitted to the perusal 
of his private manuscripts, among which there is 
an heroic poem by Mr. Low, of which he is the 
hero. It is, on the whole, a tame, dry, unanimated 
periormance; a Mere journal of marches, encamp- 
anebts, and trivial incidents, thrown into a kind of 
hoLbiing measure; while here and there (to parody 
Horace) 
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Purpureus late qui spkendeat unus et alter, 

Assuitur pannus cum lucus et Bramatis ara 

Et properantis aquae per amaenos, ambiuus agros, 

Aut flumen Ganges aut pluvius describitur arcus 

Cum nunc nen erat his locus —— 
“ Mr. Dow himself best knows whether his own 
genius or interest led him to the choice of a sub- 
ject, the least of all capable of poetical embellish- 
ment. 1 suspect the latter. The author of 
‘- Zingis” lefi to the sprightly sallies of an unfet- 
tered fancy, would certainly make a more gainly 
figure in the grove of the. muses. However, he 
has my hearty thanks for an hour’s tolerable enter- 
tainment lis labours afforded me. 

[ To Le continued. 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
{From a British Essayist. ] 
ON THE LITEKARY CHARACTER OF ARCHBISHOP 
SECKER. 

The foundation of that singular eminence and dig- 
nity to which Archbishop Secker arrived, was cer- 
tainly laid at the Academy of Mr. Jones of Glou- 
cester, who had the honcur to ecucate another 
most excellent divine, that shining ornament ofthe 
church and nation, Bishop Butler. 

It may reasonably be concluded, that the person 
who trained two characters so distinguished was 
himself respectable; and he certainly deserves the 
es.¢-om of posterity, if it were only that two such 
lights of the church as Secker and Butler derived 
from his lamp theiearly lustre. 

The character of Mr. Jones could not, I ima- 
gine, have been perfectly known to the biorraphers 
of the Archbishop, Dr. Porteus and Dr. Stintom, 
whose reputed benevolence and liberality forbid 
one to believe that they would have speken rather 
slightingly of Mr. Jones, if they had known how 
much he was esteemed by the A'chbishop, and 
how well he appears to have cdescrved the most 
honeurable mention. Their words are—** The 
Archbishep received his education at several pri- 

















lecture, all imagiiiable liberty of making objection, 
against his opinion, and prosecuting them as far ax 
we can. In this and every thing else he sheys 
himself so much a gentleman, and manifests sogreg 
an affection and tenderness for his pupils, as Cannot 
but command respect and love.” 

The future archbishop gives a short account of 
Mr. Jones, and his plan, in the sequel; and jt jg 
impossible not to think highly of the precepto, 
and tolament that he should be spoken of gs fd 
obscure person, scarcely worthy of mention jn the 
life of his schelar, afterwards the most distinguish. 
ed primate of his time in Christendom. 

I believe it to have been a very happy circum. 
stance for Mr. Secker, that he was educated in , 
dissenting academy, and under so good a tuio). 
I attribute much of his future eminence to this 
circumstance, as well as to the connexion he forty. 
nately formed there; that purity, that cignity, that 
decency of character which enabled him to fi}} the 
great offices of the church with singular Weight 
and eflicacy. There may have been deeper scho. 
lars, or greater civines, but there has seldom been 
a prelate of more personal authority, and in whom 
ecclesiastical dignity shone with brighter effulgence, 

He was not withcut enemies, and many prejudi- 
ces were formed against him; but this is no new 
phenorhenon in the moral world. I also once 
considered him as a worldly politician, who depen- 
ded chiefly on external appearance, on distance or 
dissimulation, for the attainment of respect. | 
thought him an artificial character; but, though he 
might not be without pride, and might assume 
something of a behaviour rather affected and reser. 
ved, yet, upon a review of his life and works, both 
literary and moral, he appears to be one of those 
whom posterity will consider as a truly great man. 
Flis charity, and his industry, were singularly great, 
But I refer my reacers to his biographers {or his 
general character, while | amuse myself with the 
contemplation ef him chiefly as a min of letters. 

Educated in the dissenting persuasion, and un- 


vate schools and acacemies in the country.....In | der dissenting tutors, he had paid less attention to 


cne or other of these seminaries he had the goed | 
fortune tc meet, and to ferm an acquaintance, with | 
several persons of great abilities. dong the resi 
in the acadrmy of ONE Mr. Jones, kept first at 
Glcucester, then at Tewkesbury, he Jaid the foun- 
dation of a strict friendship with Mr. Joseph But- 
ler, efter wards Bishop ef Durhem.” 

They say nothing of impiovements made at one 
Mr. Jones’s Academy, but enly of a connexion 
which he had the goed fortune to make there. 1 
em convinced, from their characters. that they 
could not mtend to undervalue Mr. Jones merely 
because he was a dissenter, and his academy was 
net Loneured with the distinctions of the wo Aime 
Maires. But I believe. they might not have seen 
Mir. Secker’s pleasing letter concerning Mr. Jones. 
not nany yeersage presented to the public by that 
good Christian, Dr. Gibbons, in his Life of Dr. 
W atts. 

Let us hear the exemplary youth. for such be 
appears to have been, thus speaking ef his precep- 
tor, the Rev. Mr Samuel Jones 

* Mr. Jones,” says he, in a letter to Dr. Watts, 
7] tke to be a man of real piety, great learning 
and cn agreeable temper; ene whe js very diligent 
in instructing all under his care, very well qualifi- 
ed to give instructions, and whose well-managed 
familiarity will always make him respected. He 
is vely strict in keeping geod order, and will effec- 
tually preserve his pupils from negligence and im- , 
morality. And accordingly | believe. there are 
not many academies freer, in general, from those 
vices than we are—We shall have gone threugh 
our course in about four years time, which | 
believe nobody that once kuows Mr. Jones wili 
think too long. We pass our time very agiee- 
ably betwixt study and conversation with our tutor, 
who is always ready to discourse freely of an 
thing that is useful, and allows us, either then or «i 








polite letters, and more to divinity, than is usually 
bestowcd by students in the universities. Young 
menin Oxford and Cambridge frequently arrive at 
ab age for orders, and become successful candidates 
for them, who have studied scarcely any other 
civinity than such as is to be found in Ovid's 
Metamorphosis, and Tooke’s Pantheen. Hebrew 
they usually neglect, as partaking but little of clas- 
sic ¢legance; but Mr. Secker, at the age of eigh- 
teen, says, specking of Mr. Jones's method, “ I be- 
gan toleam Eichrew is soon as I came hither. and 
hind myself able now to construe, and give some 
gran:matical account of about twenty verses in the 
casier parts of the Bible, afler less than an hour's 
preparation. We read every day twe verses ¢- 
piece in the Hebrew Bible. which we turn into 
Greek, ne one knowing which his verses shall be, 
though at first it was other's ise. 

_* By the time he was three and twenty,” his 
bjographers relate, * he had read over carefully a 
yreat part of the Scriptures, particularly the New 
i estament in the origival, and the best con:ments 
upon it, Lusebius’s Ecclesiastical Histery, the 
Apostolical Fathers, Whistex’s Primitive Chiristi- 
unity, and the principal writers for and against 
ministerial and lay conformity, with many others 
of the most esteemed treatises in theology.” 

Few regularly bred divines, us they are termed, 
apply themselves to divinity at so carly an age; 
and, indeed, through the defect of a knowleaye, 
and of a taste for it in youth, many, aficr obtaining 
orders, still continue te study. if they study at ail, 
‘he theology of Athens and Rome. But the cise 
senters study Givinity at an garly age, and if they 
cad united the study of the Selles icttres with it in 
a due proportion. | believe their diyines would have 
made a still more honourable appearance than they 

ave dene, though they are, and ever have been; 
both numerous and respectable. 
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M:, professed panegyrist, displaying his own elo- 





















The belles lettres enable a man to acorn hi 
ynowledge, and recommend his writings to gene 
a] notice. ’ my 
alite learning to his theology, J thing his writing 
wud have been more popular. — 
aces of a beautiful style and diction. 

But it will be said, that he was a very popula 
prea 
{vol 


wvie of eloquence adorned by the captivating graces 
{classical beauty ? I answer, by the solidity of his 


reasoning united with the authority of his person 


the $v 
character. 


«3 

uid is thoc erat eloquentiz admirabilis,” says 
pr. John Burton, “ quod a plerisque tam magni- 
jee precicatum accepimus? Non sane in sententils 
horns Demosthenica, non dictions ardor splen- 
jorque, non ingenii exultantis lusus, non rhetori- 
orum pigmenta, et qu aures delinire solet, peri- 


od decurrentis clausula pumerosa etcanora, verum 
wat in sententiis axeiooroyse plane Aristotelica. 


qlique penitus castigata juxuries, nihil operose 


J,boratum, nihil temeré effusum: pro re nata sine 
fyco, Sine OrRatu dictionis, casta simplicitas: quic 
a“ ilud erat, verbis inerat ro wesov. et in pepule- 
{un aures animosque influcbat mitts oratio: ges- 
is decori gratia, et in vultu placida severitas, sin- 
ala commmendavit 5 imo et dictis quasi fidem impe- 
gvit ipsa cicents authoritas. Quod erat piliose- 
hi et teeologi, satts habuit distincte graviter dice- 
*; quod vero erat rhetorum, ornate dic cre, ille hon 
om nescivit, quam ultrd neglexit. Quid multa! 
Qrator hic noster sine dicendi artificio veram elo- 
quent ize laudem consecutus videbatur.” 


‘Ornate dicere.” says Dr. Burton, “ uliro, 
eglexit ;” but Dr. Burton, on this occasion, 


wence in the encomiastic style. If Dr. Secker 
lad been a polite writer, be would have sometimes 
hewn the graces of fine composition without in- 
ending ite Many of bis writings are addressed to 
he learned, to Whom ornate dicere would Lot have 
xen) impropere Few who possess a beautiful style 
huse to conceal their talent on ail occasions, 
touch before hearers of ordinary capacities, and 
mrse taste, they may either think that itis not 
vtth while to produce any thing elaborate, or 
atthe plainer and less adorned their style, the 
nore intelligible and effectual will be their dis- 
wurse: but Dr. Secker preached most of his ser- 
nons before the politest congregation in England; 
ad the graces of diction weuld not have failed to 
lave been tasted by those who frequented St. 
limes’s church. In the vicinity of a court, it could 
wt be said, when he displayed the beauties of lan- 
riage, that he was casting pearls before swine. 

But it is candid to suppose, that he was influen- 
cl by the example of St. Paul, who glories that 
ispreaching was not with enticing words of man’s 
tidom, not as pleasing men, but God, who trieth 
itheart. It has been, siad Cujuscungue orationem vi- 
te poliram et solictiam, acito animum in prusiilis occu- 
‘uum. Wut perhaps this doctrine is chiefly incul- 
ted by those who revile the exeellence which 
‘ity cannot reach. Why should eloquence, which 
“Nes all other causes most essentially, be prehi- 
ted from becoming the handmaid of divinity? 

lf Lowever his composition is not elegant, what 
‘adered him popular? His elocution. the grace 
‘ddignity of bis person, the earnestness and gra- 
iY with which he enforced his solid doctrines. 
it has not yet been considered duly whether his 
‘Vie is Attic. Ll thing it is not; as it appears to 
‘crather to approach to the dry and the jejune 
hey who affect atticism in antiquity frequently 
limothe dull. ‘The Attic style may ke compar- 
“to the dress of the Quakers. It is neatness 
‘hout finery and without superfuity, But the dry 
ile may rather be said to resemble the Sunday 
“sot a country hind. It is clean; it has 1 


if Dr. Secker had united a little more | ty. The jejune style suggests not the idea of a 


‘They want the } the purpose of the anatomist. 


nd hew could he become so great a unless they were formed tor the congregation of 
( yer 4 a , ‘ 
rite if his language were not elegant, nor his 


avity of his manner, and the sanctity of his 


 Huetiana, quoted in the Bibliog. Dict. 
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s, grace. It has no attraction from shape or colour ; 
- | perhaps it rather disgusts by its meanness and pover- 


s | healthy living body, but of a body dried by art for 


‘There is a great difference in the discourses of 
r| Dr. Secker. Some are, if it is possible, too plain, 


Cuddesden, a little village near Oxford, where Dr. 
Secker, when bishop of that see, long resided and 
officiated as a parisi-priest If he thus adapted 
his discourses to his audience, he is worthy oi 
more praise than any excellence of style can pro- 
cures Antid there is reason to think be did, as his 
Act sermon before the university of Oxford. and 
several others, are writen m a very pleasing and 
correct style, and such as may perhaps justly deserve 
the name of the Attic. Though, aiterall, the style 
is not the excellence on which any of his sermons 
are chiefly to be vaiued. 
They all abound in good sense, and solid obser- 
vations, collected by a cautious judgment, from re- 
marks on real life and experience. ‘They abound 
in fruit; while many rhetorical declamations, much 
more popuiar in the great city have little to recom- 
mend them but transitory and barren bicssoms. 
The cool. dispassionate stvle of Dr. Secker 
is the style of truth and good sense; and it 
is to be wished. that all hearers and readers 
had good sense enough to give it due aticn- 
tion. But, in order to this, they must be all ration- 
al; they must be that already. which it is the de- 
sign of sermons to render them; so that, for the 
purpose of attaching the minds of a mixed multi- 
tude. the passions and imagination must be seme- 
times addressed. But too great an attention to 
these leads to a false glare, an unsubstantial elo- 
quence, that glitiers indved like base metal, when 
new, but soon loses its lustre. and possesses neither 
the beauty nor the value of pure gold. 
1 do not know whether the style of Secker’s ser- 
mons is to be recommended as a model; but I am 
sure their good sense, their candour, their dispas- 
sionate manner, are such as must be approved by 
all who unite a sound judgment with their zeal for 
religion. ‘ihere are few pieces of didactic divini- 
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are disposed to think the omission of them a seri- 
ous defect. We understand, however. that the 
editors have in contemplation to publish a separate 
volume containing the indices to all the classics 
which they give forth. If this be true, and they 
can procure a scholar of sufficient erudition and 
sufficient patience to condense and unite them all, 
30 as lo give at one view the authorities for every 
word, eur censure will be converted into praise, and 
we think the design will even receive the approba- 
tion of the learned in Europe. 

Though we cannot forbear to wish that the text 
had been taken from some more recent and better 
collated editions* our only very valid objection is to 
the retention of the marginal interpretations, 
nething has contributed more te the retardation of 
boys in the knowledge of the construction and idi- 
oms 0. the language than these injudicious auxilia- 
ries. One proof is sufficient—the fact that a boy, 
who with their assistance can translate Virgil with 
considerable facility, will yet find embarrassment 
irom the pure and natural phrases of Cesar. This 
objection, however, applies with equal force to the 
English and French editions ef the Dauphin Clas- 
sics; the American editions are therefore in this res- 
cect on an ecuality, and we think INCOMPARABLY 
SUPERIOR TO THEM IN THE BFAUTY OF THE TYPE 
AND THE GENERAL NEATNESS Of the fage. Jn 
correctness also, as far as we nave examined, we 
think 7# claims a freferrence, particularly to the date 
i.ondon editions, some of which have been shame- 
inily neglected. M, ANTHOLOGY, 

=== 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS, 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 


MONODY 
ON THE DEATil OF ROBERT BURNS. 


What is there ilk news, you’re so sad, Robin Grey, 
{hat your blue bonnet hangs o’er your brow ? 

Sad, O sad news I’ve read, Rebin Burns, man, is dead 
And the ploughman weeps over his plough. 

A-well, a-well a-day, 

And the ploughman weeps over his plough. 

Is his pipe mute for ayé and for aye, Robin Grey, 

Ne more shall we ’tend to his song? : 


Ah, cold as a clod, underneath the green sod, 
Poor Robin they’ve laid all along. 





ty more excellent than the catechetical lectures. 
‘hey are at once rational and pious, learned anc 
familiar. iis charges to the clergy are given in a 
style of authority becoming a great prelate, and 
contain such admonition as, if foilowed, cannci 
fail to render the clerical function the most 
honourable in fact, as it is in idea, of all that sup- 
ply the various wants of a well-regulated society. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Notice of the American editions of the Classics, from 
‘he press of William Poyntell & Co Philadelphia. 
These pubiications we announced in a recent 
number of the Anthology, and have since formed 
our opinion of their merit from an inspection ot 
the editions of Virgil and ‘allust. 

The editors have chosen for their model the edi- 


the indices at the close, these publications have ali 
their merit and defects. The origin of the Dau- 
phin Classics is net perbaps generally known, we 
will therefore extract an account ol them from the 
They were 
completed for the Dauplin of France, under the 
direction of Huet, Bishop of Avranches Forty 
scholars were empioycd, but, as they were neces- 
sarily of unequal talents and learting, the original 
design was imperfectly executed. ‘The best edited 
works in the collection are Phny by Hardouin; 
Cicere'’s Orations by Mereuille; Livy by Doujat; 


These ecitions we belteve have been in popula: 
use, and some of them have passec throu, b a vos: 
number ot impressions; but always occom panic: 
sits the indices. i hese indeed are of so mue. 
value to every scholar, uniess he possess the bounc- 


t 


_ A-well, a-well a-day. 
Poor Robin they’ve laid all along. 


Then farewel to the forest and hill, Robin Grey, 
And farewel to the valley and grove— 

The forest and hill and the vallies still ring, 
Still they echo his ditties of love. 

A-weil, a-well a-day, 

Sull they echo his ditties of leve. 


Then the blackbird sing on the thorn, Robin Grey, 


And the lark early carrol on high, 

The low!r lody’d swain, as he scatters his grain 
Will chant Robin’s verse with a sigh. 

A-well, a-well a-day. 

Will chant Robin’s verse with a sigh. 


Sofily lie on his bosom, the turf, Robin Grey, 
Rest his ashes unmingled and pure, 

May his tomb and his urn Caledonia adorn, 
And his much lev’d remains lie secure. 


A-well, a-well a-day, 


tions in usum Delphini, and, with the exception of | And his much lov’d remains lie secure. 


SONNET TO HEALTH. 


Queen of the coral lip, and sparkling eye! 

‘Vhrice valued Health! without whose magic aid, 
Fortune’s best gifts in duil oblivion lie, 

And zephyr useless floats along the glade. 


Ah, cruel nymph! relieve my suff’ring fair, 


On 





’s cheek thy genial smiles resume, 


Restore thy vivid blush with graceful air, 


Spread thy soft tints and give the wopted bloom; 


So shall fresh fiow’rs bedeck thy shrine, 
And —— yet more lovely shine, 


Thy wayward anger past; 
igain the dazzled world delight, 


Virgil by La Reuc. and Curtius by Le Tellier. Like the refulgent orb of night, 


By fleeting clouds o’ercast. OrlLAnne. 





~ Of Virgil, for instance, by Hunter, the basis of: 


vhose edition is Heyne’s; and which Heyre, himself, 


e tirsec Latin scholar in Europe, has pronounced to be 


the best text edition extant; of Horace by Gesner; of 











“dour indged, but at the sume time it has ne | jess memory of Scaliger and Wakctield, that we  Saliyst by Coriius, &c. 
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The following verses from “ The Poetical Regis- 
ter’’ propose an unerring test of love in a manner 
most sweet and elegant. 


You tell me that you truly love; 

Ah! know you well what love does mean? 
Does neither whim nor fancy move 

The rapture of your transient dream? 





Tell me, when absent, do you think 
O’er every look o’er every sigh ? 
Do you in melancholy sink, 
And doubt and fear you know not why? 


Do you, when near her, die to say 
How much you love, yet cannot tell? , 
Does a look melt your soul away 
A touch you nerves with transport swell? 


Could you, for her, fame, wealth despise ? 
In poverty, and teil feel blest, 
Drink sweet delusion from her eyes, 





Or smile at ruin on her breast. 


The charms of every other fair 

With coldness could you learn to view, 
Fondly unchang’d to her repair 

With transports ever young and new. 


And tell me, at her loss or hate, 
Would death your only refuge prove! 
Ah ! if in aught you hesitate, 
Coward, you dare not say you love. 
Rosa. 


It is now pretty we!l understood among the best 
informed men of letters that most of the vulgar 
and obscene poems ascribed to the Earl of Roch- 
ester, were written by some of his numerous enc- 
mies, and flagitiously published mm his name with 
view to sully a reputation, already by his own im- 
prudence sufficiently tainted. This nobleman in 
the midstof his excesses, could pause, and not on- 
ly think but write correctly. The ensuing Anacre- 
ontic isa specimen of his delicate poetry. 


Vulcan contrive me such a cup 
As Nestor us’d of eld, 

Shew all thy skill to trim it up 
Damask it round with geld. 


Make it so large thar, fill’d witha sack, 
Up to the swelling brim, 

Vast toasts on the delicious lake, 
Like ships at sea may swim. 


Engrave not battle on his cheek ; 
With war l’ve nought to do; 

I’m none of those, who took Maestrick 
Nor Yarmouth leaguers knew. 


Let it no name of planets tell, 
Fix’d stars or constellations: 

For Il am no Sir Sidrophel 
Nor none of his relations. 


But carve thereon a spreading vine ; 
Then add two lovely boys; 

Their limbs in amorous folds entwine 
The type of Future joys. 


Cupid and Bacchus my saints are ; 
May drink and love still reign, 

With wine l wash away my care: 
And then to Love again. 


Dr. Johnson’s extemporaneous verses on an ex- 


travagant young Heir, coming of age. 


Long expected one and twenty, 
Ling’iing year, at length is flown; 

Pride and pleasure, pomp and plenty, 
Great are now your own. 





Loosen’d from the minor’s tether, 
Free to mortgage or to sell, 

Wild as wind, and light as feather, 
Bid the sons of thrift farewel. 


Call the Betseys, Kates, and Senmes, 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Lavish of your father’s guineas, 
Shew the spirit of an heir. 


All that prey on vice or folly 
Joy to see their quarry fly; 
Here the gamester light and jolly, 
There the lender grave and sly. 


Wealth my lad was made to wander, 
Let it wander as it will; 

Call the jockey, call the pander, 
Bid them come and take their fill. 


When the bonny blade carouses, 
Pockets full and spirits high, 
What are acres, what are houses? 

Only dirt—or wet, or dry. 


Should the guardian, friend or mother 
Tell the woes of wilful waste ; 

Scorn their council, scorn their pother—— 
You can hang or drown at last. 


THE MARINER’S DREAM. 
BY MR. DIMOND. 


In slumbers of midnight, the sailor-boy lay, 

His hammock swung loose at the sport of the wind; 
But watch-worn and weary, his cares flew away, 

And visions of happiness danc’d o’er his mind. 


He dreamt of his home, of his dear native bow’rs, 

And pleasures that waited on life’s merry mora— 

While Mem’ry stood sideways, half cover’d with 
flowers, 

And restor’d ev’ry rose, but secreted its thorn. 


Then Fancy, her magical pigions spread wide, 


Now far, far behind him the green waters glide, 
And the cot of his forefathers blesses his eyes. 


The jessamine clambers in flow’r o’er the thatch, 

And the swallow sings sweet from her nest in the 
wall; 

Al! trembling with transpert, he raises the latch, 

And the voices cf /ov'd ones reply to his call. 


A father bends o’er h'm with looks of delight, 

His cheek is impearl’d with a mother’s warm tear, 
Aud the lips of the boy in a leve-kiss unite, 

W ith the lips of the maid whom his bosem holds dear. 


The heart of the sleeper beats high in his breast, 

Jcy quickens his pulses—all hardships seem o’er, 
And a murmur of happiness steals thre’ his rest— 

** Ob God! thou bast biess’d me, I ask for no more” 


Ah! whence is that flame, which now bursts on his eye? 

Ah! what is that sound which now ‘larunis his ear? 
*Tis the hghtning’s red glare, painting hell on the sky! 
’Tis the crashing of thunders, the groan of the sphere! 


He springs from his hammock—he flies to the deck— 
Amazement confrents him with images dire— 

Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a wreck — 
The masts fly in splinters—the shrouds are on fire! 


Like mountains the billews tremendously swell— 
ln vain the lost wretch calls on Mary to save; 
Unseen hands of spirits are ringing his knell, 
And the Death Angel flaps his broad wing o’er the 
wave! 


Ch! sailor-boy, woe to thy dream of delight! 
In darkness dissolves the gay frost-work of bliss— 
Where now is the picture that fancy touch’d bright, 
Thy parent’s fond pressure, and love’s honey’d kiss? 


Oh! sailor boy! sailor-hoy! never again 
Shall home, love, or kindred thy wishes repay; 
Unbless’d and unhonour’d, down deep in the main, 
Full many a score fathom, thy frame shall decay. 


No tomb shall e’er plead to remembrance for thee, 
Or redeem form or fame from the merciless surge— 

But the white foam of waves shall thy winding-sheet be, 
And winds, in the midnight of winter, thy dirge. 


On beds of green sea-flower-thy limbs shall  e laid, 
Around thy white boxes the red coral shal grow, 
Of thy fair yellow locks threads of amber be made, 


And bade the young dreamer in ecstasy rise— 





Days, months, years, and ages, shall circle 

And still che vast waters above thee shall 

Earth loses thy pattern for ever and aye— 

Oh! sailor-boy! sailor-boy ! peace to thy soul. 
= 


away, 
roll. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LA CHEMINEE. 


COUPLETS FAITS AU COIN DU FEU, 


[From the “ Perit Censeur,” a new French M 
zine, conducted in this city by M. Alexis Dauder} 
Pour un cerveau comme le mien, 
L’air est trop vif sur le Parnasse: 


J’y suis transi, je ne sens rien; Aes 
Et ma pauvre verve est de glace. ot 
En vain dit-on qu’en d’autres lieux _ 
M ’en i 
es vers s’en iront en fumée, 
a7 . : 
Pour m échauffer un peu, je veux 
Ecrire sur la cheminée. 
T 


Dans I’hiver c’est un rendez-vous 

Pour passer le soir en famille; 

Grands et petits, sages et fous, 

Chacun rit, travaille ou babille : 

La sous d’innocens petits jeux, 

Douce pénitence donnéd, : 






















All the names that banish care 





And every part suit to thy mansion below. 


Souvent allume d'autres feux, (Agre 
Prés du feu de la cheminée. Foli 
issue 
De mémoire encor combattant, ha 
J’aime a voir un vieux militaire feeli 
M’entretenir. en tisonnant, 
De ses amours et de Ja guerre. To 
I] croit entendre le canon, often | 
Et caresser sa bien-aimée— p curios 
Ce feu d’imagination pia.the 
Vient du feu de la cheminée. excell 
audex 
Sous la cheminée, en tout temps, with t 
On voit faire des mariages; lelt 98 
Juger des sots et des savans, how ¢ 
Des bons et des mauvais ouvrages. and ( 
Mais taisoiis-nous ; je m’appercois divine 
Que ma verve s’est €puisée; “nnn 
Mon feu s'cteint, et, malgré moi, faint 5 
Ii faut quitter la cheminée. of the 
*, A Translation is earnestly requested. ng 
aot the di 
Mr. OLpscHooL, gener 
[Admit the following, and you will much oblige a hum- wer 
ble imitaror of the ruggedness and irreguiarity of simp! 
Cowley :] pect | 
EPIGRAM. porta' 
As a blood of the day are al 
Was sperting his sleigh thous 
Four pretty lasses within, excit 
A wag who was near : 
Stopp’d his career pander 
To know why his ded/s didn’t ring. 2 
ra s ¢ 
Belles, quoth the blood, and seem’d in a huff, volati 
While pointing to the pretty girls four, semb 
Here are éed/es the fifth part of a score, 
And in conscience they mate noise enough. verba 
AGRICOLA. resoh 
EPIGRAM. eater 
My heart adores three Powers above that t 
And bow’d to Justice, Fortune, Love, the ¢ 
I sought their fane, but sigh’d to find For | 
That Justice, Fortune, Love were blind: plaus 
Ah! would the god who stole their sight d se 
In sympathy their souls unite, 
Then might the three-display to view confi 
Charms that the Graces never knew, obey. 
Justice, the smiles of Fortune move shore 
And Fortune yield the shafts of Love. only 
a tun, 
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